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Notes of the Month 


Venezuelans Choose Freedom 

THE overthrow of ex-President Pérez Jiménez has confirmed the 
emergence of a new and interesting pattern of revolt in Latin 
America already pioneered by Argentina and Colombia. The novel’ 
and perhaps key feature in each case has been the opposition of the 
Roman Catholic Church to the existing regime, whereas in modern 
times the traditional role of the Church in Latin America has been 
to support the regime, however reactionary its policy. In Venezuela, 
the Archbishop of Caracas in May of last year issued a pastoral 
letter which contained outspoken comments on the maldistribution 
of the country’s wealth. ‘The existence of ‘worker priests’ has also 
provided evidence of the Church’s interest in economic and social 
conditions and, despite the strict censorship of the press, the 
Church’s daily newspaper, La Religién, published some outspoken 
editorials which resulted in the arrest of its acting editor. Indeed, a 
crisis in relations between Church and State had arisen by the 
beginning of January 1958 because the Government had found it 
necessary to go to the length of imprisoning as many as five priests. 

The opposition of the Church, although perhaps of decisive 
importance, has been only one feature in the background of events 
leading up to the overthrow of Pérez Jiménez’s regime. Since 
Venezuela was declared a republic in 1830, she has had an almost 
uninterrupted succession of dictatorships brought about by violent 
means. In 1945 the current dictator was overthrown by Rémulo 
Bétancourt, leader of the socialist Accién Democrdtica party, who 
received overwhelming support in genuinely free elections which 
followed his coup d’état. The Accién Democrdtica again won a clear 
victory in presidential and congressional elections held in 1947. 
The following year, on the pretext that the Accién Democratica’s 
economic and social reforms were leading the country to ruin, the 
Army staged a successful coup d’état. Although he at first kept in 
the background, real power under the new regime lay from the 
start in the hands of Pérez Jiménez. The Accién Democratica and 
the Communist Party were outlawed and a strict censorship 
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imposed. In 1952 long-promised elections were held, but when 
early results showed an opposition party to have a two-to-one lead, 
the strict censorship which had been eased for the elections was re- 
imposed, the Government party was declared to have won, and 
Pérez Jiménez was named President by the Army. 

The chief concern of his regime has been the maintenance of 
economic prosperity. It was frankly admitted that this must be 
achieved at the expense of political liberty, which, it was claimed, 
would only act as a brake on economic activity. It was hoped that 
the success of the Government in raising the standard of living, 
and its remarkable economic achievements, would compensate 
Venezuelans for the denial of every political right. Opponents of 
the Government accused it of exercising a reign of terror which 
included murder, torture, imprisonment, and exile. Estimates as to 
the number of political prisoners have varied between one and two 
thousand, out of a total population of just over 6 million. A most 
efficient security police had, until the last days of the regime, 
immediately crushed the slightest attempt at open opposition. The 
remaining opposition parties, the COPEI (Comité Popular 
Electoral Independiente), a Christian Democratic party whose 
leader is Dr Rafael Caldera, and the URD (Democratic Republican 
Union), whose leader is Dr Villalba, were impotent, while the 
underground opposition, where Accién Democrdtica remained 
active, had recently been led by a non-partisan Patriotic Council 
(funta Patridtica). In February 1956 an incident which arose in a 
school over examination dates and procedure ended with trouble 
in Caracas University. The Government rightly took a serious view 
of the affair and dealt severely with the students, no doubt being 
fully aware that in Latin America trouble among university stu- 
dents has not infrequently heralded the overthrow of the regime. 
In this they showed some prescience, since university students 
played a leading part in the recent overthrow of Pérez Jiménez. 

To return to the events which led up to President Jiménez’s 
departure, the year 1957 proved one of political ferment, albeit 
mostly underground. Elections were due to be held, since ex- 
President Pérez Jiménez’s current term of office would have 
ended in April 1958, and it was at first expected that a new electoral 
law would be passed by the summer, allowing the participation, in 
however limited a form, of COPEI and URD. These two parties 
were expected to unite for this purpose in putting forward a single 
candidate, who it was thought would be Dr Rafael Caldera. 
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Dr Caldera was, however, arrested and kept in prison until 
January. The Government had announced that elections would be 
held on 15 December 1957, but the form that these were to take 
was not made known until the beginning of November. It was then 
revealed that the Government had not dared to risk allowing an 
opposition candidate to stand, even in an election fully under its 
control. There was to be a plebiscite to register approval of Pérez 
Jiménez’s rule and his policy of economic development at the 
expense of political liberty. As was to be expected in the circum- 
stances, Pérez Jiménez duly obtained his affirmative vote by— 
according to his own official sources—an overwhelming majority. 

There followed the abortive air force revolt at Maracay at the 
New Year, when a strict censorship prevented the extent of unrest 
from becoming known. Pérez Jiménez was forced by a section of 
the Army, headed by the Chief of Staff, General Romulo Fernan- 
dez, to remove from office the Minister of the Interior and the 
head of the security police, both targets for opposition hatred. 
Three days later, in a bid to regain control on his own terms, Pérez 
Jiménez dismissed General Fernandez from the post of Minister 
of Defence, to which he had just been appointed. Meanwhile the 
ferment of opposition had spread rapidly from students, the 
political underground, and dissidents in the armed forces to all 
sections of the population. Manifestos protesting against the 
recent plebiscite and claiming political liberty poured in from 
every section of society, one of them, signed by eighty-eight pro- 
minent public figures, having a particularly strong influence on the 
situation. Mass student demonstrations soon became mass popular 
demonstrations culminating in an attempt at a general strike, and 
in rioting. The situation rapidly became out of hand and Pérez 
Jiménez was forced to leave the country, but not before over a 
hundred people had been reported killed in street fighting. 

Given Pérez Jiménez’s choice of economic progress or political 
liberty, the Venezuelan people have chosen freedom and exposed 
the mockery of the recent plebiscite. Since Venezuelans can claim 
that the great liberator Simén Bolivar was born on their soil, it 
seems only fitting that they have refused to barter their political 
birthright for a mess of pottage. 


The American Recession 
PRESIDENT Eisenhower’s recent annual reports on the Budget 
and on the national economy make it clear that he and his advisers 
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believe that the United States will be moving out of the present 
economic recession by the middle of the year. Before then there 
are likely to be at least 4 million unemployed out of a labour 
force of about 68 million persons, and industrial production, 
already lower than at any time since the steel strike of 1956, may 
fall several more points. But even so, if the summer upturn 
materializes, the recession will have been little, if any, worse than 
its two post-war predecessors in 1949-50 and 1953-4. While it is 
bringing an unexpected deficit in the current fiscal year, as a result 
of the fall in the corporate profits and personal incomes which 
provide four-fifths of the country’s tax revenues, the President 
expects Government receipts to start rising again in the 1959 fiscal 
year, which begins next July, and which should, according to his 
calculations, end with a small surplus. 

This surplus, however, is dependent on Congress agreeing to a 
number of economies, on farm subsidies, social services, and so on, 
to offset the increased estimates for defence, and to higher postal 
charges to cover the post office’s perennial losses. In practice, 
since Congressional elections are coming in November, and since 
such measures would have an immediate and unpopular effect on 
the voters, Congress is most unlikely to agree to any such changes 
being made. In addition, it is almost certain to insist that more 
than the President has proposed must be spent on new weapons 
and developments in outer space. Some attempt will be made to 
compensate for these increases by cuts in foreign aid, but even so 
a deficit in the 1959 fiscal year seems much more probable than the 
President’s rather notional surplus. However, he has now admitted 
that he would be prepared to accept a small deficit, to be met by 
borrowing, and would not ask for higher taxes to cover it. This is 
some comfort to those who believe that all his calculations are 
over-optimistic and that the Budget should have contained pump- 
priming plans for substantial spending on public works, or at least 
for tax reductions, to ensure that the recession would in fact be 
checked. 

The main reason why the Administration believes that it will 
indeed be checked is because defence outlays, which turned down- 
wards in the latter part of 1957, are already going up again and will 
soon be rising even faster; these are more a matter of contracts for 
delivery in future years than of immediate spending, but the 
psychological effect on the economic mood is much the same in 
either case. These outlays should be enough to offset the expected 
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decline this year in business spending on new plant and equip- 
ment, probably the most depressing factor in the current economic 
outlook. Furthermore, spending by state and local governments on 
roads, schools, sewers, and so on is also rising, and so is the 
building of private houses. Both, but particularly the latter, have 
been encouraged by recent relaxations in credit which are at last 
making money easier and cheaper to borrow. Here again the 
psychological effect is as important as the actual effect of this 
evidence that the central bank is finally ready to admit that its 
efforts to control inflation are strangling the economic growth on 
which the prosperity of the country depends. 

Nevertheless, inflationary pressures are still there—the general 
level of retail prices has not yet begun to fall—and the Administra- 
tion is seriously concerned lest the spiral may be given a new up- 
ward twist by trade union insistence on higher wages when nego- 
tiations open this spring in the automobile and other industries. To 
labour economists, higher wages, giving consumers more money to 
spend, are the best remedy for any recession. But the Government 
spokesmen fear that such increases, by pushing up prices, would in 
fact put a damper on consumer spending, which so far has held up 
remarkably well in spite of falling incomes. 


The Cairo Afro-Asian Solidarity Conference 

THE conference of representatives of forty-five Asian and 
African countries, which was held in Cairo from 26 December 1957 
to 1 January 1958, was given great publicity by Communist propa- 
ganda organs as the successor to the Bandung Conference of April 
1955. In fact, however, it was sponsored by the Asian Solidarity 
Committee, a ‘front’ organization launched at the Communist- 
inspired Asian Conference on the Relaxation of International 
Tension in New Delhi immediately before the Bandung meeting. 
While the organizers of the Cairo conference could not claim that 
the participants were either official representatives (as at Bandung) 
or even, for the most part, enjoyed official backing, the impression 
was fostered that they represented ‘the people’. 

The Communist and ‘fe!low-travelling’ nature of the conference 
is, however, at once apparent from the list of delegates. The 
U.S.S.R., which was not represented at Bandung, sent one of the 
largest delegations, mainly composed of representatives of the 
Soviet Asian republics. Other delegations of comparable size came 
from Egypt, Syria, and the Sudan. The anti-colonial purpose of 
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the meeting was clearly shown by the presence of representatives 
from such territories as the Cameroons, Chad, French Sudan, 
Kuwait, Oman, Senegal, Somalia, British Somaliland, French 
Somaliland, Tanganyika, Togoland, Uganda, and Zanzibar. Geo- 
graphical considerations were even stretched to ensure Cypriot 
participation, while the delegate from Kenya had opportunely 
‘managed to escape from the British’. The Communist view of the 
Middle Eastern situation was reflected in the type of ‘national’ 
delegation present. Thus, the representatives of ‘Palestine’ were all 
Arabs and those from ‘Southern Arabia’ were stated to have been 
appointed by the League of the People of the South in Aden and 
to be attached to the Yemeni delegation. 

The majority of the speakers faithfully followed the Communist 
line. Perhaps the most important speech, and certainly the most 
widely reported, was that given by the Soviet delegate A. A. 
Arzumanyan, Director of the Institute of World Economics and 
International Relations of the U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences. He 
proclaimed his country’s adherence to the concept of economic and 
technical aid to the underdeveloped countries ‘without any con- 
ditions, military or political, economic or social’, contrasting this 
with the alleged American practice of making assistance dependent 
upon participation in defence blocs. He also suggested the national- 
ization of foreign capital as a means of acquiring resources for 
industrialization programmes, citing Egypt and Indonesia as 
examples. These statements may possibly indicate a further 
intensification of the Soviet economic drive in industrially back- 
ward areas. 

The resolutions passed by the conference had something for 
everyone, excluding the West and Israel (described as ‘a base of 
imperialism threatening the progress and security of the Middle 
East’). On each point in dispute between the West and the Afro- 
Asian countries, the conference came out strongly for the latter 
(e.g. Goa, West Irian, Oman, the Yemen, Kenya, Uganda, 
Okinawa, etc.). Where the problem was too complicated or con- 
cerned more than one Afro-Asian country, the resolutions recorded 
support on self-determination and the defeat of colonialism (e.g. 
Somalia, Bahrein, Cyprus, etc.). A separate resolution on the 
Algerian problem called upon the countries of Asia and Africa to 
form Algerian Liberation Committees, to celebrate 1 March 1958 
as Algerian Solidarity Day, and to assist the Algerian people with 
money, clothes, food, medical supplies, and other material help. 
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An appeal was made to the Governments of the U.S.A. and the 
United Kingdom to join with the U.S.S.R. in expressing their 
readiness to stop nuclear weapon tests as from January 1958. 
Scientists throughout the world were urged to use tlieir influence 
to obtain a ban on nuclear weapons. Joint action by the Afro- 
Asian countries on 1 March 1958 was recommended to prevent the 
holding of U.S. nuclear tests on Eniwetok Atoll. 

Finally, it was decided to establish a new permanent organiza- 
tion, the Afro-Asian People’s Solidarity Council, which will meet 
at least once a year. An Egyptian, Jusuf as-Siba’i, was elected 
chairman and four representatives (from India, the Sudan, 
Algeria, and the U.S.S.R.) were elected vice-chairmen. A per- 
manent secretariat is to be set up in Cairo by 1 March, consisting 
of a Secretary-General, to be appointed by Egypt, and ten Sec- 
retaries, to be appointed by the Cameroons, China, India, Indo- 
nesia, Iraq, Japan, the Sudan, Syria, the U.S.S.R., and Ghana. 
Nominations will be made by Solidarity Committees, not Govern- 
ments (in the case of Soviet bloc countries this distinction is purely 
academic). 

Although it is still too early to assess the results of the confer- 
ence, the published proceedings leave no doubt of the intent 
thoroughly to discredit the West in African and Asian eyes, 
despite Communist talk of ‘peaceful coexistence’ in other contexts. 
A further impetus has been given to Communist schemes for the 
penetration of Africa and it is probable that the new organization 
will be used to the full as a means of confusing public opinion in 
two huge, and perhaps decisive, areas of the world. 








Changing Relationships in Eastern 
Europe 


THE pattern of relationships in Eastern Europe which developed in 
the course of 1957 does not correspond to the expectations aroused 
by events in Poland and Hungary during the closing months of 
1956. At that time it seemed that Moscow’s control over Eastern 
Europe was threatened by the challenge posed by the successful 
establishment of a national Communist regime in Poland and by 
the workers’ revolt in Hungary. For some months before there had 
also been signs of unrest among intellectuals in other Soviet satel- 
lites. In fact, Gomulka’s return to office was helped to a great ex- 
tent by the climate of opinion previously created by Polish authors 
and journalists, and in Hungary, too, groups like the Petéfi Circle 
moulded nation-wide discontent into action. Quite naturally, in- 
tellectuals in some other East European countries also considered 
whether they could trigger off a movement for freedom from 
Soviet domination and exploitation. Their doubts about the via- 
bility of Communism as a working-class ideology were in no way 
dispelled by the brutality needed to maintain it in Hungary, while 
at the same time developments in Poland invigorated their think- 
ing. Nevertheless, fear proved stronger than hope and Soviet force 
a more telling argument than Gomulka’s progress. In Hungary the 
Russians demonstrated clearly the limits beyond which they were 
prepared to go, and despite the general belief at the time that Com- 
munism could not recover from the exposure of its true character, 
Moscow has weathered the storm: today the memory of Budapest 
is a restraining and consolidating factor, rather than a prelude to 
active opposition. On the other hand, Poland remains an example, 
if perhaps a somewhat fading one, of a more liberal form of Com- 
munist dictatorship. 

The lessons of 1956 were not lost on the Kremlin. It seems that 
the Soviet leaders accepted the inevitable conclusion that their 
approach to Eastern Europe required some modification to prevent 
a further deterioration of the situation. They appear to have de- 
cided that it is more advantageous for them to avoid violent re- 
pression if possible, and to maintain their control by adapting it 
more to meet the needs of the hour. Basically the present Soviet 
attitude is to allow the Communist Parties in the Peoples’ Demo- 
cracies to run their respective countries in accordance with local 
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conditions and their own preferences, provided that their policies 
do not upset the status quo and that they accept the basic tenets of 
Marxist ideology and Soviet foreign policy. 

Khrushchev himself, in his speech to the U.S.S.R. Supreme 
Soviet in Moscow on 6 November 1957, said that ‘the theory of 
scientific socialism does and must take into consideration the 
special features of each country . . . but the abolition of the private 
ownership of the means of production and the association of the 
peasantry in co-operatives are common elements without which 
the socialist system cannot develop successfully.’ In the foreign 
political field the Russians insist that nothing must be done to 
weaken the unity of the socialist camp, and that the Warsaw 
Treaty must remain inviolate as the outward expression of this 
unity as long as the present international situation persists. 

The rigid uniformity of the Stalin era is no more. Gone are the 
days when an order for agricultural collectivization could be issued 
in Moscow to be implemented unquestioningly in countries as far 
apart as Eastern Germany and Albania. Khrushchev’s ambition is 
to turn Eastern Europe into a going concern, and the facade of 
monolithic unity on the domestic front, imposed and insisted on 
by Stalin, is of secondary importance today. In practice this means 
that the concerted economic exploitation of Eastern Europe by 
Russia has given way to a fairer rearrangement of economic tasks, 
in which the Russians are not invariably on the winning side. For 
instance, the Soviet-Polish economic agreement, concluded after 
Gomulka took over, is an admission of the unequal nature of 
previous economic relations between the two countries: the 
U.S.S.R. agreed to cancel all Poland’s outstanding debts on the 
supposition that they had been covered by more than ten years of 
Polish coal deliveries at well below world prices. Furthermore, the 
economic difficulties which arose in Hungary as a result of the 
October revolt have forced the Russians to grant that country 
large-scale economic aid in the form of credits and supplies, as the 
events of 1956 proved that a minimum living standard must be 
maintained in Eastern Europe to prevent further outbreaks. 

The abandonment of the policy of Diktat appeared to carry with 
it the threat that the economic integration of the East European 
countries would receive a severe setback. Today the economic 
policies applied in the various Peoples’ Democracies are far less 
rigid than in Stalin’s lifetime: Communist planners have become 
more realistic, dropping over-ambitious capital schemes and re- 
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ducing the pressure on the peasantry. Nevertheless, economic 
co-operation is expanding, partly because ten years of forced 
integration cannot be undone, and also because there is no reason 
why these countries should wish to give up those benefits which 
they will sooner or later derive from a balanced regional economic 
co-operation. 

For many years now, Tito’s attitude to Soviet policies has been 
a yardstick of their merit, viewed from the angle of an East Euro- 
pean Communist regime. He alone is in the position to pursue a 
truly independent policy, accepting those aspects of Soviet dip- 
lomacy and doctrine which suit him, and discarding those which 
he considers injurious to his own interests. Nevertheless, he is a 
Communist dictator, and Marxism remains his avowed creed, 
despite the skilful opportunism he has displayed in the field of 
foreign policy. His reactions to Soviet moves are therefore a useful 
pointer in assessing the real feelings of other East European leaders, 
who are unable to express them as freely as he does. The limita- 
tions imposed upon the satellites, in comparison with Yugoslavia, 
arise from many factors, among them the presence of Soviet 
troops in some countries, their geographical proximity to Ger- 
many or Russia, and the fact that the Tito regime is much more 
stable internally than that of any other East European country. 

Despite Soviet efforts to draw Yugoslavia back into Moscow’s 
orbit, ‘Tito has most carefully avoided complete identification 
with the rest of the Communist world. Since the Belgrade and 
Moscow Declarations of 1955 he has become much more friendly 
towards Russia, and is obviously prepared to forgive, if not to for- 
get, some of the most bitter aspects of his feud with Stalin. He has 
resumed economic relations with the U.S.S.R., and this fact alone 
shows that there has been a marked change in the spirit in which 
Moscow now conducts its commercial contacts with other Com- 
munist countries. Economic exploitation was one of the major 
issues which led to the Moscow-Belgrade rupture in 1948, and 
since then Tito has been very anxious to preserve his economic 
independence. His readiness to deal with the Russians again, taken 
in conjunction with recent Soviet economic offers to other East 
European countries, must be taken as an indication that the foun- 
dations have been laid for a more healthy East European economy. 

From time to time the post-Stalin honeymoon between Moscow 
and Belgrade has been upset by acrimonious exchanges, caused 
mainly by Tito’s proclivity to put forward his own solution to 
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various problems as a panacea for the entire Communist world. 
For example, the workers’ councils in Yugoslavia have been re- 
peatedly held up as a universally valid blueprint, and while the 
Russians do not deny their possible advantage for Yugoslavia, they 
strongly resent any suggestions that they must be copied else- 
where. The biggest setback to Soviet- Yugoslav amity was occasion- 
ed by Tito’s assessment of the Soviet intervention in Hungary. His 
qualified criticism of Soviet actions there led to a six-months’ 
interruption in the process of rapprochement. It is a measure of the 
success of the ‘new look’ adopted in Moscow that this disagree- 
ment was not allowed to develop into another fundamental rift. 
Last summer Tito and Khrushchev met in Rumania, where they 
obviously decided to bury the Hungarian issue, and today Tito’s 
relations with Kadar are as cordial as those of Moscow. 

Since this meeting Yugoslav support for Soviet foreign policy 
has been constant. It went so far as to include the recognition of 
the East German regime by Yugoslavia, the only Communist 
country, with the exception of the U.S.S.R., to have had an 
ambassador in Bonn. The subsequent breaking-off of diplomatic 
relations with Yugoslavia by the Federal German Republic 
rendered a service to the Russians, by reducing the possibility of 
an early reconciliation between the Western Slavs and Bonn, to 
the detriment of Soviet interests and influence. All Soviet pro- 
posals that allegedly aim at reducing international tension are also 
fully supported by Belgrade. 

And yet, the lengths and limits of Soviet-Yugoslav relations 
were clearly defined by the Moscow Conference of Communist 
and Workers’ Parties last November. While the Yugoslavs were 
willing to sign the so-called ‘Peace Manifesto’, a purely propaganda 
document, they refused to put their signature to a Declaration 
issued by the Communist and Workers’ Parties of all countries 
with Communist regimes. This Declaration stipulates, among 
other things, that ‘It is expedient . . . to hold more representative 
conferences of Communist and Workers’ Parties to discuss current 
problems . . . and to concert action in the joint struggle for the 
common goal.’ It was this insistence on ‘concerted action’ by the 
Communist world which the Yugoslavs would not accept, thus 
continuing to reserve for themselves that complete freedom of 
action which they won in 1948 and which is still being denied to 
other Communist leaders in Eastern Europe. At this Moscow 
Conference, Yugoslavia was represented by Kardelj and Rankovié¢, 
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Tito having excused himself on the grounds of lumbago, which 
struck him down immediately after Zhukov’s dismissal. Signi- 
ficantly, the League of Yugoslav Communists solemnly affirmed 
its support for the stand taken by its delegates in Moscow imme- 
diately after their return from the U.S.S.R. Equally significant is 
the absence of any public recrimination on the part of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union. 

Yugoslavia is a special case, and the position won by Tito in 
1948 has not been basically affected. It must not be forgotten that 
Yugoslav independence was gained in the teeth of world-wide 
Communist opposition, and that all that has changed is the Soviet 
acceptance of this state of affairs. By adopting this course, Stalin’s 
successors could not do otherwise than to extend some of this 
latitude to the rest of Eastern Europe, and it is the realization of 
the potentially advantageous effects of such a policy which forms 
the foundation of Khrushchev’s ‘socialist commonwealth’. 

Unlike Stalin in his old age, Khrushchev knows that politics is 
the art of the possible. The peoples of Eastern Europe cannot be 
wholly converted to Communism in this generation. What can be 
done, however, is to give the satellite Communist leaders freedom 
from the fear of constant purges and the chance to run their coun- 
tries in accordance with their own judgement, thus making the 
processes of government more efficient. But Moscow reserves for 
itself the right to lay down the Party line for all Communists, and 
reacts strongly to any attempts to weaken the ideological founda- 
tions of the Marxist creed as proclaimed in the Kremlin. In an 
attack on ‘modern revisionism’, i.e. attempts to water down the 
dogmas of Communism, the Moscow Declaration of Communist 
and Workers’ Parties says: ‘Modern revisionism seeks to smear 
the great teachings of Marxism-Leninism, declares that it is “‘out- 
moded”’, and alleges that it has lost its significance for social pro- 
gress. The revisionists . . . deny the historical necessity for a pro- 
leterian revolution and the dictatorship of the proleteriat . . . deny 
the leading role of the Marxist-Leninist Party. . . They call for a 
rejection of . . . democratic centralism and for transforming the 
Communist Party from a militant revolutionary organization into 
some kind of debating society.’ 

Whilst Tito is prepared to go along with the U.S.S.R. on many 
issues he is jealously guarding that fundamental independence 
which he alone has won. The case of Hungary should not be cited 
as an argument against the new dispensation, though it probably 
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contributed to it. It was Nagy’s denunciation of the Warsaw Pact 
which placed the Hungarian case outside the limits which the 
U.S.S.R. still imposes on all the East European countries, with, 
of course, the exception of Yugoslavia. 

In Poland, the first Soviet reaction to Gomulka’s advent to 
power was to fall back on Stalinist methods of bullying. Gomulka 
displayed remarkable firmness in insisting on the right of his party 
to solve the crisis in its own way, and he has successfully proved 
that this was better for the Communist cause than the course of 
action initially demanded by the Russians. Gomulka’s subsequent 
loyalty to Communism and to Moscow must have gone a long way 
towards convincing Khrushchev that some measure of political 
autonomy could safely be granted to the East European Com- 
munist Parties. 

This in itself does not mean that Communism has been liberal- 
ized throughout Eastern Europe. The new formula of limited 
independence applies equally to Gomulka and to the neo-Stalinists 
still in power in Prague or East Berlin. For example,: the Kadar 
regime in Hungary has followed a changing policy since the revolt, 
alternating between severe repression and partial concessions. In 
Czechoslovakia, on the other hand, nothing has changed at all, 
and the Prague Government has successfully warded off any 
demand for the relaxation of ideological pressure. The compara- 
tive well-being of the country has made it possible for the regime 
to avoid the turmoil which affected some of its neighbours, and in 
these circumstances a policy of passivity was best suited to serve 
the Communist cause. Accordingly Moscow did not insist on 
bringing Prague into line with Warsaw, any more than it demands 
that Gomulka should pursue the hard policies, such as the con- 
tinuing collectivization drive, which are still being applied in 
Czechoslovakia. 

Other East European countries, too, are now being left more or 
less alone, and it is noteworthy that the personal conflicts in 
Moscow, such as the dismissal of Marshal Zhukov and the fall of 
Malenkov, Kaganovich, and Molotov, do not appear to have had 
much effect in Eastern Europe. 

Mr Kennan’s Reith lectures and the so-called Rapacki Plan for 
the denuclearization of Germany, Poland, and Czechoslovakia 
have brought the problem of Central Europe to the fore and led to 
a certain amount of wishful thinking. Denuclearization does not 
mean neutralization, and the Communists give no indication that 
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they are prepared to surrender their authority to democratically 
elected Governments. On the contrary, Pravda (11 January 1958), 
discussing the possibility of a summit meeting of Heads of Govern- 
ment, said: ‘All the participants must display a sense of reality. It 
is time to stop closing one’s eyes to the historic changes which 
have taken place since the war. It is fruitless to lull oneself with 
idle dreams that the wheel of history can be turned back by force- 
ful means. It is time to abandon the vain illusions that the Socialist 
countries will ever give up their great socialist achievements or 
allow the enemies of socialism to bar their progress along their 
chosen path.’ 

Even should denuclearization come about, and be followed by 
the withdrawal of foreign troops from Central Europe, the Com- 
munist regimes in Poland and Czechoslovakia appear to be con- 
fident that they will be able to maintain themselves in power by 
their own resources. Unless the Rapacki Plan is nothing but a 
propaganda stunt, it would not have received that measure of 
enthusiastic support from the Soviet Government were it not cer- 
tain that it represented no danger to Communist dictatorships in 
that part of Europe. This does not mean that the denuclearization 
or even demilitarization of Central Europe might not be desirable 
as a contribution to a relaxation of East-West tension, but it 
would be a delusion to suppose that it would bring any more free- 
dom to the peoples of Eastern Europe. 

In fact the present stage reached in the post-Stalin evolution of 
Communism represents little more than an attempt on Moscow’s 
part to make the whole Soviet empire run more smoothly and 
efficiently. Any benefits derived by the peoples of Eastern Europe 
are a mere by-product of this trend and not its purpose. On the 
other hand, Poland and Hungary have demonstrated a deep- 
rooted dissatisfaction concerning some aspects of Communism. 
Economic progress may go some way towards reducing this dis- 
content, but it is the absence of intellectual freedom which has 
stirred the young generation both in Russia and in Eastern 
Europe. As long as the Communists continue to restrict freedom 
of thought and speech there will always be opposition. Should 
these restrictions ever be removed, Communism itself would 
have to admit defeat. 

A. H. 


The Kashmir Dispute after Ten Years 


THE dispute about Kashmir dates back to October 1947, when the 
Maharaja asked to accede to India in view of large-scale attacks 
by tribesmen from outside the state, and the Indian Army 
took over its defence. Kashmir is at present divided into three 
areas, of which two are under the protection of Pakistan and one 
under that of India. The area protected by India includes Jammu, 
the Valley of Kashmir, and Ladakh, and is now officially recog- 
nized as a state in the Indian Union. The area protected by Paki- 
stan falls into two parts, the so-called Northern Territories and the 
area known as Azad (or ‘free’) Kashmir. 

When the Indian Government, on 1 January 1948, took the 
Kashmir dispute for the first time to the Security Council, its chief 
complaint against Pakistan was that the latter’s assistance to the 
tribesmen invading Kashmir was ‘an act of aggression against 
India’. The Indian case then rested on two assumptions: (a) that 
the Maharaja’s decision to accede to India was valid, the Cabinet 
Mission Memorandum on States’ Treaties and Paramountcy? 
having stated that the rights of the princely states flowing from 
their relationship to the Crown would no longer exist (after the 
transfer of British powers to an independent Government of 
India), and that all the rights surrendered by the states to the 
paramount Power would return to the states, i.e. the princes; (d), 
and following from (a), that the invasion of Kashmir was tanta- 
mount to aggression against India, and if the Security Council 
were to recognize it as such, certain measures ought logically to 
follow. Pakistan, on the other hand, wanted the problem to be 
viewed in the larger context of Indo-Pakistan relations, as the 
Kashmir episode was ‘but one link in the chain of events which was 
unfolding itself ever since it became obvious that there was no 
solution of the Hindu-Muslim prot!em except the partition of 
India’.* By adopting a legal stand on the issue, India expected the 
Security Council to respond accordingly, but this attitude hardly 
commended itself to the Pakistanis a‘ier India’s action in Junagadh 
in September 1947, when the problem of a predominantly Hindu 
population ruled by a Muslim Nawab who had acceded to Pakistan 

1 Although the Cabinet Mission’s efforts to break the Congress-Muslim 
League deadlock failed, its proposals concerning the princely states (contained 
in its Statement of 16 May 1946 [Cmd. 6821] and its Memorandum of 22 May 


1946) were treated as the basis for deciding their future status. 
® Speech by Sir Zafrullah Khan in the U.N. Security Council, 16 January 1948. 
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was solved by the entry of Indian troops into the little state, and 
the decision to join India confirmed by its inhabitants. 

Ten years later, the roles in this dispute have been reversed. It 
is Pakistan now which concentrates on the legal aspects of the 
situation, while India has brought other factors into the picture, so 
that her case today rests not on one but on several arguments. 
(These include Pakistan’s refusal to withdraw her forces from 
Kashmir, her membership of military pacts, Kashmir’s integration 
with India, its economic development with Indian help, the mass- 
exodus of Hindu refugees from East Pakistan to West Bengal, 
Pakistan’s failure to hold elections for ten years, and finally that 
a plebiscite in Jammu and Kashmir would turn into a religious 
crusade and lead to communal rioting all over the sub-continent.) 
At the same time, the history of the dispute falls naturally into two 
parts, the first covering the repeated and unsuccessful efforts by 
the Security Council from 1949 to 1953 to demilitarize both parts 
of the divided state, and ending with attempts in 1953 by Prime 
Ministers Nehru and Mohammed Ali to settle the question 
through bilateral negotiations. The second period, from 1954 
onwards, marked a mutual hardening of attitudes and a growing 
divergence in their respective policies. 

Like the vexed question of reparations which poisoned relations 
between France and Weimar Germany before Hitler came to 
power, Kashmir has served to keep open the wound of partition. 
When, during the second period, the dispute was taken back to the 
Security Council in January 1957, this time by Pakistan, it was 
clear how these differences had crystallized. In May 1954 Pakistan 
signed a defence agreement with the United States which led 
India to complain that the cold war was being brought to her very 
doorstep. In September 1954 Pakistan joined S.E.A.T.O., and in 
September 1955 the Baghdad Pact; both decisions were bitterly 
criticized’ by the Delhi Government on the ground that Pakistan’s 
increased armament was endangering India’s security. The Delhi 
Government explained that, although it had agreed in 1948 and 
1949 to settle the question by means of a plebiscite, Pakistan’s 
increased military strength had forced it to reconsider its earlier 
decision. In any case the Kashmiri people had decided, according 
to Delhi, to throw in their lot with India when they returned the 
National Conference—the pro-India party—to power in 1951, and 
again in 1957. When Pakistan denounced the elections as a farce, 
the Indians pointed to Pakistan’s inability to hold even one 
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election in ten years, either in Pakistan itself, or in the part of 
Kashmir it controls. 

As a result of the Kashmir conflict, each side lives in constant 
fear of the other. Mr Suhrawardy, during whose Premiership 
Pakistan stirred up the controversy with renewed vigour, justified 
his country’s membership of regional pacts to his followers by 
saying that allies were needed to support Pakistan’s case against 
India. At the height of the Indian economic crisis last autumn, the 
Delhi Government diverted about £30 million of foreign exchange 
to purchase jet fighters, so as not to be behind its neighbour in air 
power. Their differences have been carried on to the platform of 
‘Afro-Asian solidarity’, Mr Suhrawardy refusing to meet the 
Colombo Powers in Delhi during the Suez crisis in November 
1956, as it would ‘not serve any useful purpose’. And as the Kash- 
mir question affects all aspects of the two countries’ domestic and 
foreign policies, it is hardly likely that a solution could resulfrom 
direct talks, except as part of a larger settlement. 


THE FIRST STAGE, 1947-53 


At the time of partition, the Hindu Maharaja of Kashmir, Hari 
Singh, 77 per cent of whose 4 million subjects were Muslims, 
hoped that the necessity to join either India or Pakistan would not 
arise, and offered a standstill agreement with both Dominions. 
The Karachi Government signed an agreement on 14 August 
1947, undertaking to run Kashmir’s communications and postal 
and telegraph services, but the Delhi Government did not do the 
same—obviously in order to discourage the Maharaja from his 
separatist dreams. As the communal riots spread from the Punjab 
to Jammu (the southern province of Kashmir), the Maharaja’s 
Muslim subjects demonstrated against his autocratic rule, and 
violence was encouraged with the entry into the state of tribesmen 
from north-west Pakistan. Maharaja Hari Singh, realizing the 
danger to his own capital of Srinagar, panicked and turned to Delhi 
for help. The Defence Committee of the Indian Government met 
on 25 October 1947, and decided to send Mr V. P. Menon, 
Secretary of the States Department of the Indian Government, to 
Srinagar to find out the real position there. According to Mr A. 
Campbell-Johnson,* who was Press Attaché to Lord Mountbatten, 
then Governor-General of India, the problem of ‘troop reinforce- 


1See A. Campbell-Johnson, Mission with Mountbatten (London, 1951), 
PP. 224-5. 
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ments was considered [by the Committee], and Mountbatten urged 
that it would be dangerous to send in any troops unless Kashmir 
had first offered to accede’ (to India). 

Mr V. P. Menon returned to Delhi on 26 October with a letter 
of accession signed by the Maharaja which was presented to the 
Defence Committee. Replying to the letter on 27 October, Lord 
Mountbatten, on behalf of the Indian Government, said: ‘As soon 
as law and order have been established in Kashmir and its soil 
cleared of the invader [that is, the tribesmen] the question of the 
state’s accession should be settled by a reference to the people.’ 
With the act of accession, Sheikh Abdullah, leader of the Kashmir 
National Conference—the only inter-communal political organi- 
zation in Jammu and Kashmir, and in which Mr Nehru had 
placed great hopes—became head of the Emergency Administra- 
tion. He had been released only a short while before from the 
Maharaja’s prison, where he had been sent for advocating a policy 
of radical reform. The only other political party in Kashmir of any 
consequence was the Muslim Conference, which stood for acces- 
sion.to Pakistan. 

At the Security Council early in 1948, India pointed out that the 
Pakistani Government had given assistance to the invaders, some 
of whom were Pakistani nationals. The Security Council set up a 
U.N. Commission for India and Pakistan which organized a cease- 
fire in Kashmir, to apply from 1 January 1949. According to this 
arrangement, Pakistan controlled areas to the west and north of the 
cease-fire line; these included the western sections of the provinces 
of Jammu, Poonch, and Kashmir, and also the northern territories 
of Gilgit and Baltistan. To India fell the lion’s share of both 
Jammu and Kashmir (including Srinagar and the Valley), as well 
as the Buddhist province of Ladakh, east of the Pir Panjal moun- 
tains. Both Governments also agreed to accept two resolutions, 
dated 13 August 1948 and 5 January 1949 respectively, which pro- 
vided the outline of a settlement by demilitarizing the state of 
Jammu and Kashmir and enabling its population to determine its 
future status through a free and impartial plebiscite. 


RENEWED SECURITY COUNCIL EFFORTS, 1957 
Between 1949 and 1953 the Security Council directed its efforts 
towards implementing the two resolutions, but failed to make any 
headway with the first of the conditions, that regarding demili- 
tarization. In January 1957 it resumed its discussions on Kashmir 
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after almost three years, during which the Indian-controlled terri- 
tory had virtually become part of India. At the Council’s request, 
Hr Jarring of Sweden (who had presided over its deliberations in 
February 1957) visited both countries in order to ‘examine with the 
two Governments any proposals likely to contribute to a settle- 
ment of the problem’. When Hr Jarring reported, in April, that he 
had been unable to make ‘any concrete proposals’ to this end, the 
Council met once again, on Pakistan’s initiative, to discuss the 
situation arising out of this deadlock. It soon became evident 
during the debate, which went on from September to December 
1957, that the disputants were starting from two different points. 
The Pakistani representative, Mr (now Prime Minister) Firoz 
Khan Noon, maintained that as both India and Pakistan had 
accepted the resolutions of 13 August 1948 and 5 January 1949, 
the Council ought to proceed towards their implementation. 
According to Pakistan, therefore, the order of events should be 
demilitarization, U.N. supervision, and plebiscite. This argument 
presupposes that what happened before the acceptance of the two 
resolutions is no longer of relevance to the dispute, and dismisses 
all later developments (including Hr Jarring’s mission) as being 
the direct result of Indian dilatoriness. Hence Mr Noon’s request 
that the Council should ‘proceed from the stage where it left the 
dispute on 23 December 1952’,! i.e. when it had asked both sides, 
and India had refused, to agree within thirty days on the demili- 
tarization of the state. ” 

Mr Krishna Menon, on the other hand, argued for India that 
his Government’s acceptance of those resolutions did not mean 
that it had rescinded its original charge against Pakistan of aggres- 
sion. It considered the Maharaja’s act of accession as legal and 
binding, and asserted therefore that the legality of the presence of 
Indian troops in Kashmir could not be questioned. India’s agree- 
ment to hold a plebiscite was conditional on Pakistan’s withdrawal 
of her forces which had ‘illegally’ entered Kashmir; while waiting 
ten years for the Council to pronounce on this aggression, she had 
expected that Pakistan would at least ‘vacate the aggression’. It 
followed from this that the Delhi Government was not prepared to 
recognize that Pakistan had any locus standi in the dispute, and 
that it interpreted its relationship with the former Maharaja’s 
territory in a very special sense. This became apparent when Mr 
Menon said: 


1 Mr Noon’s statement to the Security Council, 24 September 1957. 
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There is a difference between India and Pakistan in relation to the 
India Act (1947). We are the successor state, the Government of India... 
the legitimate successor of British authority in India . . . we have taken 
over all the liabilities . . . therefore, even without any accession, we have 
the obligation to go to the rescue of these people.* 


The Indians, who have not forgotten that it was they, and not 
Pakistan, who first brought the question to the world’s notice, 
have refused to discuss the plebiscite terms until the problems 
arising out of the tribal incursion have been dealt with. Their 
suspicion of Pakistan’s complicity in it was encouraged by the 
latter’s own admission, made in July 1948 to the United Nations 
Commission for India and Pakistan, that three Pakistani brigades 
had been on Kashmir territory since May 1948,” a fact which 
Karachi had not revealed to the Council earlier. Successive 
attempts to obtain the state’s demilitarization—by Sir Owen 
Dixon in 1950, by Mr R. G. Menzies in January 1951 (during the 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Conference in London), and by 
Dr Frank Graham (1951-3)—failed because the Indian Govern- 
ment demanded a more or less unilateral withdrawal of the 
‘invading’ (i.e. Pakistani) troops from Kashmir. By the same 
argument it claimed that there could be no locus standi for 
Pakistan in Kashmir, and even regarding the proposed plebiscite, 
‘all Pakistan had to do was to hear the results’.* The Security 
Council, however, by its resolution of 2 December 1957 (which 
India has not accepted) asking Dr Graham to make recommenda- 
tions to the two Governments for the full implementation of its 
two earlier resolutions, is moving along the lines it adopted in Feb- 
ruary 1957 when it invited Hr Jarring to go on a similar mission. 

Differences also arise over the significance of the changes, both 
political and strategic, that have taken place in both parts of the 
divided state. Whereas Mr Noon maintained that the ‘basic 
factors which existed nine years ago exist today, and no change of 
any kind which should render the holding of a plebiscite imprac- 
ticable has taken place in Kashmir’, Mr Menon took the opposite 
view, alleging that the strength of the Azad (the Pakistan-con- 
trolled) battalions had been greatly increased, ‘thanks to foreign 
aid’. This he asserted was proof that Pakistan had not implemented 
the first part of the 1948 resolution which had asked both sides not 
to increase their military potential. One could not, therefore, pro- 

1 Mr Menon’s speech in the Security Council, 9 October 1957. 


2 See J. Korbel, Danger in Kashmir (Princeton University Press, 1954), p. 121. 
3 Mr Menon’s speech of 9 October 1957. 
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ceed towards its second part, regarding demilitarization. Yet 
India herself has thwarted the setting-up of machinery which 
could look into the problem.' Recently Pakistan; too, objected to 
the proposal that the cease-fire provisions of the resolution should 
be made a subject for negotiation, claiming that these had already 
been fully implemented. She also protested against the ‘dumping 
of a large number of non-Muslims’ by India in an endeavour to 
‘convert the Muslim majority in Jammu and Kashmir into a 
minority’, thereby disturbing the status quo in the state.? The 
Delhi Government made a counter-charge that the Mangla Dam 
being built by Pakistan near Mirpur on ‘Azad’ territory to divert 
the River Jhelum would lead to serious topographical changes and 
enable Pakistan ‘to consolidate its position in the territory it had 
unlawfully occupied’. Karachi has reacted by pointing to the 
strategic implications of the Bannihal road tunnel under the 
Himalayas which gives India direct access to Kashmir, comparable 
to the former natural route to Srinagar along the Jhelum valley in 
West Pakistan. 


POLITICS IN INDIAN-CONTROLLED KASHMIR 


Politically, the gap between the two parts of Kashmir has also 
been widening. Although India has been tightening her grip on her 
part, Mr Nehru’s preoccupations with the external aspects of the 
question have prevented him from being too directly interested in 
political developments within the National Conference, the ruling 
party there. Delhi has pumped money into the state, and recently 
increased its financial aid from Rs. 30 million to Rs. 424 million 
a year in an attempt to win Kashmir’s economic battle. But it has 
given the Kashmiri Chief Minister, Bakshi Ghulam Mohammad, 
enough freedom to run the administration in his own way. 
‘Rigged’ elections, arbitrary arrests, exit and entry permits— 
practices which Mr Nehru would not tolerate in India—have been 
countenanced by the National Conference leaders. The continued 
presence of the Indian Army increases the unreality of the situa- 
tion. Bakshi has never toyed with the idea (which led to Sheikh 
Abdullah’s downfall) of a Kashmir independent of both India and 
Pakistan. Sheikh Abdullah’s dilemma was how to keep Kashmiri 


1 Hr Jarring had suggested in April 1957 that the question whether Pakistan 
had implemented the first part of the 1948 resolution should be submitted to 
arbitration. Pakistan after some hesitation accepted his proposal, but India 
refused. 


2 Pakistan’s letter to the Security Council, 5 August 1957. 
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Muslim support while at the same time satisfying the demands of 
the Hindu and Sikh population of Jammu who had been deprived 
of their land as a result of his radical agrarian policy. He was also 
opposed by the Buddhists of the Indian part of Ladakh, the pro- 
vince east of Jammu, who suspected his attempts to disrupt the 
Indian connection. In the summer of 1953, the Sheikh was:openly 
voicing his doubts about the wisdom of joining India, but was 
repudiated by his deputy, Bakshi Ghulam Mohammad, after the 
latter’s return from Delhi in July (Abdullah himself having refused 
to go). On 7 August 1953, Bakshi, who now had the support of the 
National Conference, accused Abdullah of making arbitrary 
decisions and of ‘encouraging the forces of disruption’ in Kashmir. 
On 9 August Abdullah was arrested, and Bakshi dissociated him- 
self from his former chief by obtaining the Constituent Assembly’s 
ratification of Kashmir’s accession to India (6 February 1954), 
thereby disarming Hindu, Sikh, and Buddhist suspicions. Last 
year he took a further step by ‘integrating’ the state with India, and 
later by including it in the Northern India Zone Council. 

Bakshi has allowed other parties besides his National Conference 
to function provided they did not raise the question of Kashmir’s 
future status, which he says is settled. The Praja Parishad, the 
largest Hindu group, for instance, won nearly half the Jammu 
seats in the 1957 elections. Bakshi has sought Muslim support for 
his policies both by continuing his predecessor’s programme of 
reforms, and by his visits to remote regions to see the effects of his 
economic measures. Within the National Conference itself, how- 
ever, the autocratic methods of the Chief Minister and the party 
secretary, Bakshi Abdul Rashid, led last summer to a political 
split serious enough to destroy its monolithic character. The two 
Ministers who resigned, Mr D. P. Dhar and Mr Ghulam Sadiq, 
were both alleged to have definite Communist leanings; having 
parted company with their less radical colleagues, they have 
decided to operate as a separate body with fifteen followers in an 
assembly of seventy-five. On the face of things, the split is unlikely 
to affect relations with India, for the Democratic National Con- 
ference, the new party, supports those ties. But the release of 
Sheikh Abdullah in January 1958 raises questions of a different 
kind altogether. The former ‘lion’ has indicated that he will re- 
enter politics, if only to redeem his pledge to the people to hold 


1 As a result of the Indian States’ Reorganization Act of 1956, zonal councils 
were created to co-ordinate waterways and trade and welfare services. 
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a free plebiscite. As far as is known, no conditions were attached to 
his release—a reflection of Bakshi’s self-confidence. But the latter 
made it known in his forthright manner that he had sufficient 
force at his command to crush any rising or demonstration. A 
great deal now depends on whether the legendary figure of the 
Sheikh can still stir the masses to action, in which case his return 
will release the pent-up energies of the ‘Plebiscite Front’ and the 
supporters of Pandit Prem Nath Bazaz, a Hindu leader arrested 


in 1955, who had insistently demanded the restoration of civil 
liberties in Kashmir. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN AZAD KASHMIR 


In Azad (or ‘free’) Kashmir, to the west of the cease-fire line, 
politics have followed the same chaotic pattern as in the rest of 
Pakistan. The Muslim Conference, founded by Sheikh Abdullah’s 
former friend Chaudhri Ghulam Abbas, still dominates the scene 
and remains pledged to ‘liberate’ Kashmir and to make it part of 
Pakistan. But while providing a government, or rather a succession 
of governments, it has not developed a political programme of any 
significance, and relies entirely on its strong emotive appeal. There 
is a danger that after ten years of frustration and despair it might 
resort to more adventurous policies. In September 1953 some 
members of the Government passed a resolution at a meeting of 
the Muslim Conference in Lahore (Pakistan) demanding the 
repudiation of the cease-fire agreement, and a resumption of the 
struggle. The Azad Kashmir Government at once intervened by 
dismissing the Ministers concerned, including Mr Hamidullah, 
the mover of the resolution, but the struggle between the ‘jehad- 
ists’ (holy warriors) and conciliators is not over. Recently it was 
widely alleged that a former general of the Pakistan Army, who as 
the civilian General Tariq (so named after the Moorish conqueror 
of Spain) had led volunteers into Kashmir in 1947-8, was planning 
a series of commando raids into Indian-occupied territory. The 
main political issue is how to get the Indian Army out of Kashmir. 
Ghulam Abbas resigned from the Government in 1951, and since 
then Ministers have been changed with bewildering rapidity. No 
elections have yet been held, nor has a serious attempt been made 
to introduce land reform, although land revenues have been 
reduced by 50 per cent. The Karachi Government has been 
financing, out of its slender resources, the activities of the Azad 
Kashmir Development Board, but the measure of assistance it can 
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provide is less than a fourth of the Indian effort. Pakistan also 
controls the northern areas of Kashmir, the principalities of 
Gilgit and Baltistan, but this authority is not exercised directly. 
Distances here are vast, communications (except for a frequent air 
service) still poor, and the territories sparsely populated. They 
are of immense strategic importance as they border on Sinkiang 
and the southern frontiers of Afghanistan and the U.S;S.R. 
v 

If Kashmir’s fate had been decided in 1947, or even in 1948, the 
strong moral and political overtones which have since clouded the 
issue would not have developed. In itself, it would have been of 
no more significance than any other part of the sub-continent 
affected by partition. Ten years later, however, it has become the 
epitome of the most profound differences between ‘secular’ India 
and ‘Islamic’ Pakistan. In Indian minds the fear is twofold. If 
Kashmir is to go to Pakistan by virtue of religion, then the goal 
towards which they are working, of a country where religion will 
not separate man from man politically, suddenly becomes an 
illusion. Secondly, if the movement of Hindus from East Pakistan 
to West Bengal (where the pressure on land is already heavy) 
continues, a section of the population is bound to resent the 
presence of Muslims in India, and if India were to lose Kashmir it 
is feared that this resentment would turn into violence. To 
Pakistan the presence of India in Kashmir indicates that India has 
not reconciled herself to the principle of partition, and is hoping to 
undo it. Against this background the legal dispute and the patient 
efforts of U.N. mediators seem unreal. Last September the 
Pakistani representative, in an attempt to break the deadlock, 
made an imaginative proposal to the Security Council. He offered 
to withdraw all Pakistani forces from their side of the cease-fire 
line in favour of a U.N. force strong enough to maintain order. If 
India matches this proposal with a bold proposal of her own, if she 
indicates the first step towards a solution within the framework of 
a general settlement, she will have done much to extricate herself 
from her difficult position. A possible answer seems to lie in per- 
manently demilitarizing certain parts of Kashmir, with its gradual 
integration with either country according to a plebiscite conducted 
in stages. During an interim period, a commission appointed by 
both Governments should co-operate to prevent the dislocation of 
Kashmir’s economy, and to effect a political transfer gradually and 
peacefully. S. K. 
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A New Pattern in Soviet Middle East 
Studies 


In view of the Soviet Union’s geographical position, the East is 
thought of as divided into two, the Soviet East and the non-Soviet 
(literally ‘trans-frontier’) East. Furthermore, Soviet oriental 
studies deem the non-Soviet East to include Asia and Africa, 
dividing it into the East which has been freed from imperialism 
and where workers are in power, and that still dominated by capi- 
talism or under imperialist rule. The present article is concerned 
with oriental studies about the non-Soviet East, of which the 
Middle East is a part. Such studies have two main branches: 
research in all forms of human activity, past and present, of 
Eastern countries; and preparation of specialists for the purposes of 
State or Party. 

Oriental studies, like every other branch of learning, are based 
on Marxism-Leninism, which affects both their content and their 
organizational shape, as they are subject to the Leninist principle 
of ‘partiynost’, in literature and art. ‘Partiynost’, which might be 
translated ‘Party attitude’, demands both a positive Marxist- 
Leninist attitude, denouncing detached criticism as no better than 
heresy, and strict implementation of Party directives in ideology 
or policy. 

The organizational shape of oriental studies is conditioned by 
Party requirements and Party practice in three main respects. 
First, there is central direction, which may take the form of a 
directive from the Party Central Committee or an instruction from 
the Committee’s section for propaganda and agitation; or it may 
percolate through Party channels of the Academy of Sciences. 
Secondly, there is advance planning. Thus a five-year plan has 
been adopted in the Institutes of Oriental Studies and of History. 
Thirdly, there is collective study and output, a phenomenon of 
increasing importance. Specific principles or problems already 
formulated are discussed at academic sessions, conferences, and 
so forth. Papers read on these occasions may subsequently be 
published. Discussion is thought to promote creative work and to 
offer an opportunity for criticism and self-criticism. Collective 
output takes the form of symposia of articles which have pre- 
viously been debated, or of books compiled by a ‘collective’ which 
shares responsibility. This effacement of the individual may be a 
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safeguard against subsequent allegations of heresy; it may be an 
academic counterpart of collective leadership or only a means of 
enforcing a ‘Party attitude’. 
__ As regards the content of oriental studies, one practical outcome 
of their Marxist-Leninist basis is that they are a reflection of 
policy, either directly or because of changes in theory necessitated 
by political considerations. It is immaterial for the purpose of this 
article whether policy ultimately dictates theoretical adjustments 
or is itself subordinated to considerations of theory. 

In respect of theory, the Marxist-Leninist basis of oriental 
studies means that they adopt the outlook of historical materialism 
and employ a dialectical method. This dialectical materialism is 
claimed to be a scientific world outlook capable of explaining all 
social progress in terms of natural laws. Emphasis is therefore laid 
on the inevitability of a given process owing to its being in con- 
formity with universal laws. This in turn explains the great impor- 
tance attached to periodization of history, since every phase of 
social progress is thought to fit into a pattern, provided it is 
correctly understood. ‘Scientific anticipation’ is, in fact, con- 
sidered indispensable for successful leadership. Therefore the aim 
of research in oriental studies is to interpret past and present 
social activities in terms of Marxism-Leninism. Such research 
work is conducted in specialist institutions, chief among which are 
the Institutes of History, Economics, World Economics and 
International Relations, Ethnography, and Languages of the 
Academy of Sciences, of the U.S.S.R., the whole being co-ordin- 
ated by the Institute of Oriental Studies in the Academy. In each 
institute there are specialists in their own discipline on eastern 
countries, not to be confused with those specialists whose training 
for practical purposes of State and Party is the other main task of 
oriental studies. 

Marxist studies on eastern countries which, taken separately 
and in vacuo, might mean very little, may become highly inform- 
ative when regard is had to their origin and context. Not only is 
it possible to cross-check studies on a given topic conducted 
simultaneously in different institutes but particular studies can 
often be related to contemporary problems of State or Party 
through the bulletins detailing the academic activities of the 
institutes concerned. In the course of such an analysis distinct 
patterns emerge, showing how studies are affected by considera- 
tions of policy or theory or both. In the following short examina- 
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tion of recent studies on Palestine and Israel, Arab unity, oil, 


Egypt, and the Sudan, certain prevailing patterns are clearly 
discernible. 


PALESTINE AND ISRAEL 


Since the last war very few studies have been published on 
Palestine and Israel as compared with Arab countries, nor can one 
point to any specialists. The pattern is intricate, suggesting that 
practical considerations have predominated, theory taking second 
place. There are two constants: contempt for the British Mandate 
which was, sui generis, a device of imperialism disguising division 
of colonies; and inveterate hostility towards Zionism which had 
its roots in its alleged association with, successively, the Tsarist 
government, Mussolini, and Hitler. Zionism’s guilt is twofold: 
first, it invariably serves the interests of imperialism, prior to the 
last war that of Britain and latterly of America; secondly, its 
leaders, by asserting that Jews are a nation and preaching class co- 
operation, are distracting Jewish workers from the class struggle. 

By contrast there have been marked changes in attitude towards 
Jewish immigration, towards Jews, and towards the State of Israel. 
Between the two World Wars, the feasibility of a Jewish national 
home was underrated and immigration was treated as a British 
device for keeping Arabs and Jews at loggerheads; but Hitler’s 
persecution of Jews led to what V. B. Lutskiy (a specialist in the 
modern history of Arab countries but called in for the occasion to 
write an article on Palestine in the Large Soviet Encyclopaedia, 
ist edn, No. 43, 1939) described as ‘a changed position owing to 
immigrants including not only Zionist usurpers but victims of 
Hitler’. 

As regards Jews, before the last war dislike of Zionism did not 
extend to Jews as a race. In the Large Soviet Encyclopaedia, 
1st edn, No. 24, 1932, over fifty pages were devoted to the Jews, 
their history, religion, culture, and so forth. The article on Jews in 
the second edition of the Large Soviet Encyclopaedia, No. 15, 1952, 
contains only a few columns and asserts that the Jews are not a 
nation, that there are class differences wherever Jews are found, in 
spite of attempts to gloss them over, and that there is racial dis- 
crimination against Jewish workers: in the United States this 
became widespread after the second World War; ‘unbridled anti- 
Semitic agitation and practice exists also in Great Britain and other 
capitalist countries.’ 
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The Soviet Union’s partial responsibility for setting up the 
State of Israel in May 1948 was at first a source of pride. It was 
claimed that the Soviet Union had fought consistently in the 
United Nations for a democratic solution. It had first advocated a 
bi-national State and had subsequently supported partition of 
Palestine as the only possible solution in view of the bitter hos- 
tility between Jews and Arabs which was artifically stimulated by 
the imperialist Powers. From 1952, however, there was a hardening 
of heart against Israel. What was a source of pride became an 
embarrassment and a veil was cast over Israel’s recent history. Two 
two-volume university textbooks on modern history of the non- 
Soviet East which deal, inter alia, with the Middle East, published 
in 1952 and 1953-4, contain no chapters on Palestine or Israel 
and omit any reference to the Balfour declaration, which had been 
written up in a corresponding history textbook of 1940. The 
change of heart is certainly not attributable to a change in attitude 
towards Arab States, which dates only from 1955. This point is 
brought out in connection with the war between Israel and the 
Arab League in 1948. In 1951 and 1952 this war was said to have 
been provoked by Great Britain and the United States. It is, how- 
ever, stated in the Large Soviet Encyclopaedia, 2nd edn, No. 31, 
published as late as 1955, that the imperialists in their plan to 
divide Palestine into spheres of influence ‘were helped by ruling 
circles in Israel and Arab States’. In 1956 the Arab League, now in 
favour, was said to have begun military operations because Israel, 
now the culprit, seized a part of Arab Palestine. In 1957, V. B. 
Lutskiy, when detailing factors in favour of Arab unity, describes 
the war against Israel as a manifestation of such unity. 


ARAB UNITY 

The conception of the unity of the Arab nation, which is em- 
bodied in the Syrian Constitution of 1950 and the Egyptian 
Constitution of 1956, received no support in oriental studies prior 
to 1957. Instead, they advocated ‘Arab nationalism’, the sum of 
the national aspirations of separate States. ‘Arab unity’ was suspect 
owing to its affinity with pan-Arabism and pan-Islamism and 
because of prejudice against the Arab League. Pan-Arabism was a 
national bourgeois ideology used by Great Britain against Turkey 
in the first World War. Pan-Islamism, which is, ipso facto, suspect 
as a reactionary religious trend, was in especially bad odour because 
it had received support in Tsarist Russia and was subsequently 
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exploited by Germany and Italy. It is now an instrument of the 
ruling classes in the Muslim East with which to strengthen their 
position and suppress popular revolutionary movements. There 
are even suggestions that the unity of Islam will be used as a ruse 
by the Baghdad Pact Powers. 

The Arab League, from its foundation in 1945, was thought to 
be an instrument of British policy supported by reactionary 
leaders and directed against democratic forces. In 1954 it was given 
credit for resisting an invitation to join the alliance between 
Turkey and Pakistan, but it came into favour only in September 
1955 on account of its decision to conduct a united policy ‘in the 
spirit of the Bandung Conference’. 

Much interest has been shown in the Arabic language and Arab 
culture, especially by A. F. Sultanov. A historian as well as an 
Arabic scholar, he has studied the formation of a national language 
in Egypt and Egypt’s modern culture, and he is sceptical of Arab 
unity. In 1957, V. B. Lutskiy came out in strong support of Arab 
unity, both in print (in an article entitled ‘Problem of Arab Unity’, 
in Soviet Ethnography, No. 1, 1957) and at the Tashkent Confer- 
ence of Orientalists held in June 1957, although he had earlier 
belittled it (in his introduction to an article on Arab Culture in the 
Large Soviet Encyclopaedia, No. 2, 1950, p. 585). Subsequently the 
term ‘Arab unity’ was much bandied about in popular studies. 
But now that renewed emphasis has been laid on ‘proletarian inter- 
nationalism’ in connection with the fortieth anniversary of the 
October Revolution, support for Arab unity looks like being with- 
drawn or at any rate being made subservient to a working-class 
movement embracing both Asians and Africans. Such a movement 
is to play an important part in ‘Afro-Asian solidarity’, which 
constituted the main theme of the conference held in Cairo last 
December. 


MIDDLE EAST OIL 


Enormous interest has always been shown in oil, both from a 
theoretical angle, owing to the oil industry being a manifestation 
of imperialism according to Lenin’s own definition, and from the 
point of view of strategy, in conformity with Stalin’s dictum that 
those who have most oil will eventually control world industry and 
trade. Middle East oil was regarded as an apple of discord, first 
between Great Britain and France and, after 1933, between Great 
Britain and the United States. 
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Study of this rivalry, which was given a fillip by Zhdanov in 
1947, was on the following lines: the American position was 
greatly strengthened in the last war; the Americans were aiming at 
undivided control of Middle East oil (1950); British interests had 
been ousted from Saudi Arabia (1952); Anglo-American rivalry 
was behind the recent trouble in Oman; the American aim is to 
control not only oil but the strategic regions where it is found, in 
order to use them as a base against the Soviet Union. 

Great attention has been paid to international trusts; to the vast 
profits derived by them on account of oil produced cheaply in the 
Middle East being sold in Europe at Mexican Gulf prices; to their 
exploitation of under-paid and under-housed workers and their 
control of national economies. A recent theme, the alleged 
domination of government policies by oil trusts, was illustrated 
very cleverly in Mezhdunarodnaya Zhizn’ (International Affairs), 
No. 6, 1957, pp. 129-48, which reproduced Senator Kefauver’s 
speech of 1 March 1957 in the debate on the Middle East 
Resolution. 

Prior to last October, when renewed emphasis was put on prole- 
tarian internationalism, there were signs that the idea of Arab 
unity would be used in support of the attack on Western oil com- 
panies on the ground that oil was the property of Arabs and 
exploitation of it by foreign monopolies affected the interests of 
Arab peoples as a whole. However the oil conference fixed by 


the Arab League for February 1958 has received scant attention 
so far. 


EGYPT 


Egypt is a great attraction to Soviet scholars and specialists. 
Great pride is taken in the Egyptologists B. A. Turayev (1868- 
1920) and V. S. Golenishchev, the centenary of the latter’s birth 
having been celebrated in October 1956, notwithstanding that he 
left Russia for Egypt in 1915. Egypt is considered particularly 
fruitful soil for research owing to it being a classic example of class 
war from ancient times to the present, on the ground that artificial 
irrigation aggravates class differences: ‘irrigation in periods of 
slave-owning, feudal, and capitalist structure was primitive and 
rapacious, leading to a marked lowering of the productiveness of 
irrigated land.’ Great things were therefore expected of the 
Egyptian proletariat, the Nile valley being thought of as a base for 
Communism. Over-estimate of proletarian strength was accom- 
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panied by an under-estimate of the national bourgeoisie on theo- 
retical grounds. Between the wars, Egypt was invariably referred 
to as a colony on the ground that, though nominally independent, 
she was under political and economic domination by the West. 
Western capital was made a scapegoat for all Egypt’s economic 
ills. Egypt was a raw-material appendage of Great Britain, serving 
the interests of the Lancashire cotton industry. The great fault of 
the Wafdists and other bourgeois parties was that they collabor- 
ated with Western capitalists against the interests of the people. 
After Zhdanov’s pronouncement (made at the time when the 
Cominform was founded in 1947) as to ‘two conflicting camps’, 
there was no room in the ‘socialist camp’ for the bourgeoisie, 
however nationally-minded—a theoretical assessment of the bour- 
geoisie as a whole which undoubtedly impeded recognition of the 
achievements of bourgeois leaders in Egypt, just as it did in the 
case of India. Thus L. N. Vatolina, a specialist on modern Egypt, 
in a chapter contributed to a symposium on Africa published in 
1953,/ urging the leading role of the working class, described 
Negib as a cruel reactionary and the agrarian reform law as a 
measure designed to support Kulaks. It was only after the role of 
the national bourgeoisie had been re-appraised at the Twentieth 
Party Congress in February 1956 that there was a general about- 
turn involving Lutskiy, Sultanov, and others. L. N. Vatolina, 
after twenty years as a leading authority on Egypt, during which 
she put her faith exclusively in its masses, faded out for a time, but 
has since edited, together with Ye. A. Belyayev, a symposium en- 
titled Arabs in the Struggle for Independence, published in Moscow 
in 1957, to which she contributed the chapter on Egypt. There- 
after the 1952 coup ‘led by the national bourgeoisie’ and the 
agrarian reform were ‘approved by the masses’; better still, the 
coup was ‘an anti-imperialist revolt which has awakened the 
creative forces of the people’. 

It would seem, therefore, that practical considerations such as 
Egypt’s leadership of the Arab States and her role as a bridge 
between Asia and Africa eventually outweighed theoretical pre- 
judices; but the reprieve of the national bourgeoisie is only tem- 
porary and is qualified as follows: ‘the national bourgeoisie is 
capable within certain limits of participating in a national- 
liberation movement. In the contemporary stage, patriotic ele- 


1 The Imperialist Struggle for Africa and the People’s Liberation Movement 
Moscow, 1953. 
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ments of the national, mainly middle, bourgeoisie join a single 
national anti-imperialist front headed by the working class.’ In 
oriental studies written on the occasion of the fortieth anniversary 
of the October Revolution there was a pronounced swing away 
from the bourgeoisie of all categories in the direction of workers, 
who are, temporarily at any rate, re-established as the sole leaders 
of national-liberation movements. 


SUDAN 


The former Anglo-Egyptian Sudan has received relatively little 
attention. There are now two specialists on it, Yu. D. Dmitri- 
yevskiy and S. R. Smirnov. Misrepresentation of facts about the 
Sudan by earlier writers was probably largely due to sheer ignor- 
ance owing to the Sudan’s inaccessibility. They read more than 
was warranted into the idea of the unity of the Nile valley and the 
extent of irrigation was greatly exaggerated, the Sudan being 
treated as ‘a British cotton-plantation’. The two-volume history 
textbook of 1952 on the non-Soviet East, referred to previously, 
contained a chapter by V. B. Lutskiy on Arab countries, where he 
said that European merchants participated in the slave trade from 
the 1830s and that the trade went on even after it was forbidden in 
1857. Baker robbed the population of Equatoria Province, as did 
Gordon later. After the peasant movement under the Mahdi and 
the rule of a feudal aristocracy under the Khalifa, the Sudan 
became a cotton colony of Manchester. 

S. R. Smirnov, having written a Marxist-Leninist analysis of 
the Mahdist rising in 1950, contributed a chapter on the Sudan to 
Peoples of Africa (Moscow, 1954), edited by D. A. Ol’derogge and 
I, I. Potekhin. The main purpose of this symposium was to expose 
racial discrimination, refuting theories of racial backwardness 
attributed to Western scholars by demonstrating past cultural 
achievements of African peoples and showing how they were sub- 
sequently destroyed by the intrusion of Western capital. The 
many misrepresentations of fact in this chapter are hardly attri- 
butable to ignorance, in view of the Western sources freely cited 
by Smirnov. It describes massive expropriation of land by the 
Sudan Plantations Syndicate which sent vast profits from its cotton 
plantations to London, but no reference is made either to the 
tenants’ share or the government’s share of cotton profits, amount- 
ing in each case to 40 per cent. Smirnov attached disproportionate 
importance to one Arab tribe, the Baggara, ‘trade with whom was 
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monopolized by British colonial companies which bought animals 
cheaply and sold cloth and hardware at exorbitant prices’. In the 
south, firms and State enterprises exploit the villagers. “They are 
made slavishly dependent by their contracts. There is no labour 
protection nor medical service. In the middle of the twentieth 
century, as in the dark days of the slave trade, thousands of slaves 
of British imperialism perish from exhaustion and infectious 
diseases’ (pp. 249, 250). According to Smirnov, the comprador 
bourgeoisie was then (1954) in a bloc with the imperialists while 
the Umma party was composed of big bourgeoisie, feudal lords, 
and reactionary clergy. A new book is now being prepared in the 
Institute of Oriental Studies on “The Sudan’s Way to Indepen- 
dence’ and it is clearly overdue. 


CONCLUSION 


With the passing of the great Russian orientalists of the previous 
regime such as Barthold and Krachkovskiy, Soviet historical, 
political, economic, and cultural studies of Eastern problems and 
countries have become so dominated by Marxist-Leninist theory 
that a Western yardstick of academic achievement can hardly be 
applied to them. But this is no reason for their being ignored as 
they have so far been to a large extent in the West. On the contrary, 
they should be treated with great respect, since they are being 
increasingly used as a means of winning over Eastern peoples to the 
Soviet ‘scientific world outlook’, with all its implications such as 
the disintegration of the colonial system and the overriding 
superiority of Soviet principles and methods, leading to the 
inevitable triumph of Communism. The global nature of this out- 
look is being further emphasized by current ambitious plans for 
oriental studies such as co-operation with Asian and African 
scholars and the translation of Soviet works into Asian and African 
languages. The Soviet emphasis on science in connection with 
oriental studies is of great significance, particularly now that Soviet 
achievements in the field of technical science have acquired such 
enormous prestige. The treatment of various Eastern problems as 
scientific, to be solved in a scientific manner, has a special appeal 
in Arab countries, where science (i/m) is equated with knowledge 
and is regarded with reverence just because it is incomprehensible 
except to the few. The scientific theory persistently enunciated in 
Soviet oriental studies has the great attraction that deductions from 
it coincide with the aspirations of those at whose indoctrination it 
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aims; it is, moreover, being put forward by the people now being 
acclaimed as the masters of all science. 

The communiqué issued after the N.A.T.O. Conference of 
December 1957 referred only to the military, political, and econo- 
mic instruments used by the Soviet bloc to achieve their aim of 
disrupting the free world. In the East at any rate an additional and 
formidable ideological weapon is being forged with dialectical 
materialism as its cutting edge. In the present brief article it has 
only been possible to refer to a very few of the many themes 
treated by Soviet specialists in Eastern affairs, often with great 
skill and knowledge of conditions and trends of opinion among 
Middle Eastern peoples. The more closely these studies are 
followed and analysed, the greater will be the West’s chance of 
apprehending the nature and direction of current and future 
Soviet Eastern policies and the potent, if fallacious, attraction 
which they may have for the peoples of the East. 

A. R. C. B. 


Collectivization in Yugoslav Agriculture 


‘No one here counts on collectivization any longer, either for the 
present or in the future.’ These were the words used in the Yugo- 
slav National Assembly last April by the proposer of a resolution 
on the development of agriculture and the co-operative movement 
in Yugoslavia. The adoption of that resolution seems to mark the 
abandonment of agricultural collectivization there. 

Before the war Yugoslavia was regarded as a poor country: in- 
dustry there was only just beginning to develop, and agriculture 
was primitive. Some backward regions had to be given State aid to 
supplement the insufficiency of foodstuffs, but actual famine was 
unknown. Nevertheless in those days the country used to export 
on an average between 300,000 and 500,000 tons of wheat and 
from 800,000 to 1,000,000 tons of maize a year. For example, in 
1939 Yugoslavia exported 602,000 tons of foodstuffs and imported 
59,000 tons; whereas in 1955 she exported 181,700 tons and im- 
ported 1,111,380 tons. Between 1935 and 1939, exports of agri- 
cultural produce represented 61 per cent of the total value of ex- 
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ports, whereas in the years 1947-50 they represented only 41 
per cent. The export of wheat was never resumed after the war: 
on the contrary, wheat imports in recent years have surpassed a 
million tons a year, though the population has increased by only 
about 10 per cent since 1939. 

The primary explanation for the decrease in agricultural pro- 
duction, however, is to be sought in the changes introduced into 
agriculture by the Communist regime, which, once installed, 
adopted certain measures among which the most important and 
far-reaching were land reform and the establishment of peasant 
work co-operatives, or collective farms. 

A few co-operative farms were created in 1945, but the rhythm 
of collectivization, slow in its early stages, subsequently accelerated 
to reach its highest point in 1949. Accused by the Cominform of 
favouring the ‘Kulaks’, the Yugoslav leaders wanted to show that 
they were as good Communists as their Russian counterparts. So 
collectivization was pressed forward. In 1949 as many as fifteen 
new peasant work co-operatives a day were started. But collectiv- 
ization failed to bring about increased productivity, owing to the 
lack of technicians, the absence of mechanization, and psychologi- 
cal factors: incentive was lacking and the peasants tended to con- 
centrate on the one-acre plots which they were allowed to keep 
and to develop a time-serving attitude towards their work on the 
pooled land of the co-operative. The Yugoslav work co-operative 
_ differed in several outstanding respects from the Soviet kolkhoz, 

or collective farm. In principle, membership was voluntary and 
most of the members of the work co-operative retained individual 
ownership of some of the land pooled for collective labour; the co- 
operatives could also purchase and operate their own machinery, 
plan their own production, and make their own arrangements for 
processing their produce and for the distribution of all produce 
over and above the obligatory fixed-price deliveries to the State. 
The members generally had the right to withdraw after three 
years. 

After six years of effort, the ‘socialist sector’ of agriculture (i.e. 
the State farms and co-operative farms) covered only 39 per cent 
of the cultivable land, in spite of confiscations, land reform, and 
pressure on the peasants to join work co-operatives. The agri- 
cultural machinery centres had been liquidated in 1950 and the 
machinery handed over to co-operative and State farms against 
payments by instalments. At the same time the private sector, 
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subjected to heavy taxation and to the system of obligatory deliver- 
ies to the State, was far from enjoying a ‘free’ regime. 

Thus by 1951 there was disorganization in the socialist sector 
and apathy in the private sector of Yugoslav agriculture; and the 
establishment of ‘socialist relationships among the villages’ had 
not made sufficient progress to justify the continuance of this 
policy. The general liberalization of the economy and democratiza- 
tion of the social structure consequent upon Yugoslavia’s break 
with the Cominform exposed more weaknesses in the work-co- 
operative system, which had been supported by State planning and 
various forms of subsidy. 

The resolution adopted by the Central Committee of the Yugo- 
slav Communist Party in November of 1951 put an end to an era 
by proclaiming four new guiding principles for the future: 

(i) the peasant work co-operatives were to abandon the 
‘kolkhoz’ system of management and remuneration, estab- 
lishing the principle of cash payment to each member 
according to the work done; 

(ii) all co-operative farms were to be self-supporting, and new 
co-operatives should only be set up if it was already clearly 
established that they would be able to pay their way; 

(iii) in future all co-operatives were to be managed by the pro- 
ducers themselves through the co-operative assembly and 
management committee, thus striking a blow at bureau- 
cracy and professionalism ; 

(iv) since some of the lands belonging to the work co-operatives 
could not be farmed economically by collective labour, they 
should be restored to the owners to whom they belonged at 
the time of their incorporation in the co-operatives. 

At the same time, the resolution established the priority of the 
‘general-purposes’ agricultural co-operative over the peasant work 
co-operative, that is to say, of co-operativism over collectivization, 
the system in practice between 1945 and 1948. ‘De-collectiviza- 
tion’ had begun. 

After having sung the praises of work co-operatives from 1945 
to 1951, in the autumn of 1951 the Yugoslav leaders declared that 
the organization of labour in these same co-operatives, as adopted 
in accordance with the Russian ‘experiment’, had been found in 
practice to be contrary to the principles of socialism. While the 
Yugoslav leaders now once more gave preference to ‘general- 
purposes’ agricultural co-operatives, they nevertheless wished to 
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maintain in existence the peasant farm co-operatives as ‘bulwarks 
of village socialism’. But the peasants quickly seized upon the 
possibility of leaving the collective farms, and they deserted them 
en masse to resume the sort of life they had always led and work 
on their own account. The lack of organization and the in- 
sufficiency of mechanization and of technicians had disillusioned 
them. 

Before it admitted defeat, the Yugoslav Communist Party had 
for six years carried on a perpetual struggle against peasant re- 
calcitrance. As long as it was making the ‘general-purposes’ agri- 
cultural co-operatives its main weapon, the Party showed a certain 
moderation in proceeding with the formation of work co-operatives ; 
the number of these advanced from 45 in 1945 to 454 in 1946, 
808 in 1947, and 1,318 in 1948. The situation altered in 1949; then 
work co-operatives became the essential instrument for building up 
village socialism, and the pace of collectivization intensified with a 
rush. By the end of 1949 their numbers had reached 6,625, and a 
year later 6,994, to beat all records in 1951 with a total of 7,012. 

These results were not obtained without difficulty. In spite of 
the help offered to the work co-operatives by State economic plan- 
ning, with its system of compulsory deliveries, centralized distribu- 
tion, etc., as well as various forms of subsidy and exemption from 
taxes, productivity failed to increase and the peasants offered pas- 
sive and even active resistance to the organizers who came to their 
villages to enrol them into the work co-operatives. From the be- 
ginning of 1951 they began to abandon the work co-operatives, 
even before the publication of the Central Committee’s decision in 
November. In the poorer regions, where life has always been diffi- 
cult, collectivization had reduced the population to the most utter 
poverty. The abandonment by the peasants of the failing work co- 
operatives, coupled with their ‘reorganization’ by the authorities, 
caused their numbers to fall in a year to 4,524. An Order of 30 
March 1953, which recognized the right of the majority of the 
members of a co-operative to decide on its liquidation, pre- 
cipitated the process of disintegration; by the end of 1953 the 
number of work co-operatives had fallen to 1,258, and a year later 
there were only 896. According to the latest statistics, on 31 
December 1955 only 688 remained. 

At the height of collectivization, in 1950, co-operative farms 
embraced 429,784 families, or nearly 14 million peasants, out of a 
total rural population of some 11 million (75 per cent of the 
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country’s total population). Thus collectivization affected some 
10 per cent of the population of Yugoslavia, and it operated over 
2,595,000 hectares out of 74 million hectares of cultivable land. 

“De-collectivization’ was to bring no lasting peace to the Yugo- 
slav peasants. Barely a month after the Order of 30 March 1953, 
a law fixed at 10 hectares the maximum private holding of cultiv- 
able land, while all excess lands not thus owned were to be sold to 
an organization known as the ‘Agrarian Estates of Public Domain’, 
which was in due course to distribute the lands to the socialist 
agricultural sector—in other words, to the co-operative and State 
farms. One intention of this law was to prevent any individual 
farmer holding more land than he could cultivate himself, the 
hiring of labour being against Yugoslav socialist principles, and 
another was to maintain a pool of land for the voluntary formation 
of co-operative or State farms to be worked by poor and landless 
peasants. This law, added to very heavy taxation, caused the 
peasants to lose interest in production and seriously affected the 
compulsory deliveries of agricultural produce to the State. At the 
end of 1953 the Government finally capitulated in face of the 
peasants’ attitude and abolished the compulsory deliveries, at the 
same time freeing the agricultural produce market from controls. 
Since then it has tried by a combination of persuasion and strin- 
gent taxation to induce the peasants to join the ‘general-purposes’ 
agricultural co-operatives. To judge by the steadily falling num- 
bers of these co-operatives, the success of the operation leaves 
room for doubt. But it is clear that the work-co-operative system 
was more suited to certain regions than to others—for example, the 
Vojvodina Province of Serbia and parts of Croatia, where the land 
is used for growing grain and mechanization is possible. Few work 
co-operatives have survived in small mixed farming areas, such as 
Slovenia. 

Speaking at Skoplje last May about the failure of collectivization, 
Marshal Tito declared: ‘We openly admit that in the past we 
attempted to socialize village life by making use of administrative 
methods and forcing the peasants to join co-operatives although 
they did not always want to do so. At that time they could not see 
anything in the idea that was particularly useful for them, and we 
for our part had not the necessary means to ensure better working 
conditions. .. Where the peasants were forcibly driven into the co- 
operatives, they sabotaged everything.’ 

The Marshal was not the only one to indulge in self-criticism. 
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M. Kardelj, his deputy, went so far as to accuse himself and the 
whole Yugoslav Communist leadership of having applied non- 
Marxist conceptions in the sphere of agriculture.'‘We have had 
some unfortunate experiences as a result of our anti-economic way 
of creating work co-operatives, which produced results that were 
both economically and politically negative,’ he declared, adding 
at the same time that this ‘way’ had been definitely abandoned, for 
its revival would mean ‘a decline in agricultural production and in 
our general economy’. 

M. Vukmanovié, the chief Yugoslav economic leader, admitted 
for his part that the bad season was not a sufficient explanation to 
account for the fall in production in 1956 or for the general 
stagnation of Yugoslav agriculture in recent years. In his view, the 
failure of collectivization was due to ‘the insufficiency of the 
material means invested and to the absence of an efficient organiza- 
tion to supply the measures agreed upon’. 

In short, in the opinion of the principal Yugoslav Communist 
leaders, none of the conditions necessary for collectivization was 
present at the time when it was being vigorously pursued. But 
these leaders cannot have been ignorant of the real agricultural 
situation or the state of mind of the peasants. The main reason for 
the pursuit of collectivization must therefore have been that of 
ideological necessity, which took precedence over the country’s 
economic interest and political considerations. 

In spite of the emphasis on collectivization in 1948-51, the 
Government allocated the major part of State investments, not to 
agriculture, but to heavy industry. From 1954 onwards, invest- 
ment in agriculture increased year by year, but the proportion still 
remained insufficient. In accordance with the Plan, agricultural 
investment in 1954 represented 5-1 per cent of the total, rising to 
5°6 per cent in 1955, 7°3 per cent in 1956, and 8-9 per cent in 
1957. On the other hand, in the past three years investments in in- 
dustry represented, respectively, 49-9, 43-8, and 38-9 per cent of 
the total. Nevertheless even those small allocations to agriculture 
were not always utilized in full—a fact which clearly emphasizes 
the ‘absence of an efficient organization to apply the measures 
agreed upon’, to which M. Vukmanovié referred. 

The inadequacy of the technical and administrative cadres was 
painfully apparent throughout the whole of the collectivization 
operation. Right from their inception the collective farms were 
hampered by incompetent bureaucracy and growing mismanage- 
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ment and muddle. In 1951, the year of the turning-point, the State 
was forced to ‘wipe out’ a sum of 9,646 million dinars, representing 
investment credits advanced to the collective farms but never re- 
paid. The collective farms had become a burden rather than a 
source of revenue for the national economy, and the State farms 
were drawing their main income from subventions received from 
the State, to which they were supposed to pay over their profits. 
Matters had hardly improved by 1955: in the Republic of Serbia 
alone, 286 farms were declared bankrupt, and the State had once 
again to cover the deficit, which in this instance amounted to 
2,150 million dinars. 

Agricultural mechanization is another problem closely related 
to collectivization, to which the Yugoslav leaders have directed 
considerable financial efforts. The total number of tractors in 
Yugoslavia is at present estimated at around 13,800, though it is not 
stated whether all these machines are in running condition. Nor is 
information provided as to the number of tractors and other agri- 
cultural machines purchased and placed at the disposal of the 
socialist sector from the beginning of collectivization down to the 
present time. 

A solution for agricultural problems as a whole had therefore 
to be found. In the view of the Yugoslav leaders, the new plan 
adopted last April should provide such a solution. In this connec- 
tion it should be recalled that in 1954 a ten-year plan for agri- 
cultural development had already been put forward, only to lapse 
because the necessary finances for carrying it out were not forth- 
coming. In 1956 a mechanization plan was drawn up and suffered 
the same fate. On the other hand, plans for agriculture are in- 
cluded each year within the framework of the ‘social plan’. 

The ‘general-purposes’ co-operative societies, on which the 
Yugoslav leaders now base their hopes, have a much wider scope 
than that of their counterparts in Western European countries. 
Their activities include retail trade, credit, various rural industries, 
and social welfare, as well as agriculture, and they own agri- 
cultural machinery which can act as an inducement to secure the 
farmers’ collaboration. This collaboration is supposed to form the 
first phase of ‘socialist co-operativism’, in the course of which the 
peasants should become accustomed to putting their plots of land 
into a common pool with a view to farming it with the help of 
machinery belonging to the co-operatives. The next step, once the 
peasants have become convinced of the advantages of co-operation, 
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should be the creation of farms which are in effect collective farms 
without the name. In this way ‘socialist co-operativism’ would ful- 
fil the role assigned to it by the Yugoslav leaders. 

Without going into details about the measures provided for 
under the 1957 Plan, suffice it to say that the socialist sector at 
present covers only 8 per cent of the cultivable area and accounts 
for only 16 per cent of the sales of agricultural produce. Although 
in theory co-operative methods of agriculture may be considered 
the most efficient, the Yugoslav peasants, who still own by far the 
largest proportion of the land, have refused to accept this doctrine, 
and may not yield easily to the efforts now being made by the 
Communist leaders to induce them to co-operate with the socialist 
sector. 


V. M. 
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